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II.— WARMPTH. 

Among the many interesting phenomena of speech-life are 
the disappearance and the development of a p, b, t, d, k, or g 
between two consonants. The suppression of the stop seems 
to be usually due to a general tendency to simplify consonant 
groups, whenever such reduction facilitates utterance and does 
not interfere with intelligibility ; thus Vulgar Latin compto 
becomes comto and then conto. The growth of a consonant 
between two others appears to be occasioned either by a lack 
of simultaneousness in the action of different organs, as in 
English Hampton from Hamton, or by an unconscious effort 
to bridge over a difficult transition, as in Old French estre 
from esre; sometimes, perhaps, as in Greek apSpos, it is 
brought about by a combination of these causes. 

In modern English, under the tyrannical sway of our tradi- 
tional orthography, these natural developments of language 
can make but little progress; but in unstudied speech we still 
find some examples of phonetic change, which serve to indicate 
the direction of present tendencies. It is hardly necessary to 
say that cases of omission are far commoner than those of 
insertion. We are all familiar with such forms as kdl-sdd, 61 
mcen, las nait, mvs gd. 1 Sweet suppresses p in Hamffo and 
hnsvmfan, d in hdlblvdid and 61 gri rcBt, t in bisli, j4s ta, has 
daun, mds disrepyrtabl, pas twelv, fan tel, etc. In the common 
form d6 n6 both t and n are lost. In pwqldn the p is gone 
and the nasal is assimilated to the k; similar alterations are 
shown by Sweet's d6r) g6 and kar) horn. 

Bell says, in his Essays and Postscripts (p. 18) : " Few 
speakers accomplish the distinction clearly between mast and 

1 The system of transcription I use is that of the American Dialect Society. 
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masked, mart and marked, taught and talked. . . . The plural 
.... sects few persons distinguish phonetically from the word 
sex." I have often heard seks for sekts, and sometimes mast 
for maskt, but the confusion of mart and markt, tot and tokt 
has never come to my notice. With regard to syllables in 
which a voiceless stop is preceded by a nasal and followed by 
another voiceless stop, Miss Soames observes : * " Though we 
try to sound p in jumped and k in thanked, there is no escape 
of breath before t, as e. g. in French actif, and neither can the 
p and k be heard in closing, when preceded by m or n, so I 
believe neither sound can be made audible." This is certainly 
true of ordinary speech ; and yet we have the impression of 
making and of hearing the p and the k. We probably do form 
them after a fashion ; that is, after the nasal buzz has ceased, 
we hold the m and the 17 positions a moment, and the £-stop a 
moment longer, the acoustic result being a double pause between 
the voiced nasal and the final voiceless explosion. 

Some two years ago, in a circular which I shall presently 
describe, I submitted to 140 correspondents seven examples 
of the loss of p, t, and k. The percentages of those who omit 
these stops are given, in round numbers, below : 
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1 Quoted by Storm, Englische PhUobffie, second edition, p. 443. 
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A glance will show that the suppression is commonest in 
Boston and in the South. The American usage, taken as a 
whole, would seem to be much more conservative than the 
South English described by Sweet. Northern Englishmen, 
on the other hand, if Lloyd is a fair representative, are even 
more intolerant of reduction than we; in Die neueren Sprachen, 
ill, 5 (p. 307), he makes the following assertion : " The only 
pronunciation of this kind which I have heard from good 
(generally Southern) speakers is ast for tiskt." 

It is, however, in a series of words not yet examined that 
the stop most easily drops out — namely, those in which it 
stands between a nasal and a spirant, as in fonsomp/sn and 
sends. This, too, is almost the only situation in which we 
perceive, in our actual speech, an interconsonantal stop com- 
ing into existence. The development of such groups will 
form, then, the special subject of this paper. Let us consider 
first the cases of loss. 

In such words as bumptious, consumption, Hampshire, 1 Simp- 
son 1 we have a p between m and for s. Cents shows the com- 
bination nts. In finds, sends, etc., d stands between n and z. 
Anxious, distinction, function furnish instances of h preceded 
by 17 and followed by/. The disappearance of thisp, t, d, or 
k simply means that the soft palate, which is lowered for the 
nasal, is not raised until the other organs have assumed or are 
assuming the position for the final spirant. 

In the circular already mentioned I attempted to ascer- 
tain the frequency of omission among educated speakers. 
The results appear in the following table, where the figures 
show the number per centum of speakers who suppress 
the stop : 

1 In words like Hampshire, Hampstead, Sampson, Simpson, Thompson, where 
the p appeared early enough to be recognized in the regular spelling, any 
omission of this consonant must, I think, generally be considered as an 
example of suppression. In the case of Sampson and Thompson the influence 
of the forms Samson and Thomson is perhaps of some importance. 
5 
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bum(p)tious.... 
consum(p)tion 
Ham(p)shire.. 
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It will be seen that the fall of the stop is tolerably general 
in consumption, cents, finds, and sends, extremely common in 
anxiety (if this is a case of fall), and comparatively rare in 
the other words. Here, again, the South and Boston take the 
lead. I do not know how far English usage accords with 
ours. Sweet has, as we have noted, Hdetmjfo and fanmmfsn. 

The groups ntj and nd% require separate mention. 1 I see 
no good reason to doubt that the ch and the " soft g " in such 
words as bench, inches, lounge, danger formerly had their usual 
values of tf and dg. In the England of our own day, how- 
ever, this t and this d seem to have disappeared from the 
speech of the greater part of the people. Lloyd says, in Die 
neueren SpracJien, in, 5 (p. 306) : " I know the pronunciations 
filtf, Frentf, only from the works of Southern phoneticians, 
never having heard them, even in the South." Miss Soames, 
on the other hand, gives us, on page 77 of her Introduction to 
the Study of Phonetics, the {ormsbentffVentfdr^vld^frind^ (but 
milf) ; and in Phonetische Studien, v (p. 231), she avers that 
" the combinations Itf, ntj in words like filch, French are still 



1 A11 that is said of these combinations applies also to llf, as in filch, culture, 
and to Id^, as in bulge, soldier. 
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in use. I always use them myself," she continues, " and indeed 
was greatly surprised when I first learnt that they could be 
pronounced otherwise." Sweet has only nf or nj in nearly all 
cases, but in century his practice appears to be variable. 1 Of 
this word Murray remarks : 2 " Nobody says s'en/ari (when 
sober), so far as I can hear : it is universally scouted, com- 
pared to a tipsy man's quesh'n for question. I hear, according 
to care, s - entiuri, s - entyuri, s*ent/"flri, s'ent/bri, but always t/* 
present. I say the first, so do all my family." He observes, 
further, concerning nge: 2 "Perhaps always ng when final: I 
seem to touch the d in hinge, change, lounge, but many people 
do not feel that they do, and acoustically it is very diificult to 
decide. When medial, I certainly touch the d; and I hear it 
in most people, when they sing for me dan-ger to two long 
notes ; but it is difficult to detect it in speech." In the New 
English Dictionary the stop appears to be omitted only in final 
ntf: thus we find benf, but cedventfdr, tndj<d, tjtnd^. 

What is the treatment of these groups in America ? The 
Century, the International, and the Standard dictionaries retain 
the stop everywhere, and in this they doubtless represent the 
usage of Professors Whitney, Porter, and March, who had 
charge of the pronunciation in these works. 3 Professor Sheldon 
generally has ntf and nd-g, as in bunch and strange, but, curi- 
ously enough, says senf&ri. i Professor Weeks has put himself 
on record for ar^nc/j and frentf. 5 Dr. Menger, on the other 
hand, pronounces, according to his own notation,/mi/"and bvnf. 6 
In the New York dialect described by Professor Emerson, the 

1 In the first edition of his Elementarbuch he gives both tentfiri and senfiri; 
in the third edition, only sentpri. 

•Quoted by Storm, Englische Philologie, second edition, p. 442. 

' I know, from their own testimony, that this is true of Professor Whitney 
and Professor Porter. 

* Dialect Notes, II, p. 36. 

*Matlre plionetique, Nov., 1894, p. 173. 

'Mattre phorUtique, Dec, 1893, pp. 168, 169. 
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stop is preserved in all cases. 1 I always keep it, and I think 
this is the practice of most American speakers whom I hear. 
My circular was not at all successful in eliciting reliable infor- 
mation on this point. From the answers to my inquiries con- 
cerning bunch, century, venture, bulge, strange, stranger, and 
from the marginal notes that were often added, it was evident 
that most of the testimony on this subject was of very little 
value. The cause of this failure seemed to be the popular idea 
that English ch and "soft g" always represent simple sounds — 
a fallacy that is still upheld by some orthoepists and spelling 
reformers. Wishing, nevertheless, to make the most of the 
materials I had collected, I hit upon the following plan : I 
examined the roll of my correspondents and picked out those 
whom I knew to be competent, through their acquaintance 
with phonetics, to analyze their consonant-groups; while mak- 
ing my choice, I took pains not to look at the replies, and I 
was careful not to select anyone with whose pronunciation of 
these words I was already familiar. The result was a list 
of twelve men, seven from the East, one from the West, and 
four from the South. The figures below indicate how many 
of the twelve omit the t or the d in each word : 

bunch, century, 3 venture, 1 

bulge, 2 strange, 4 stranger, 3 

The difference between bunch and strange is very striking. 
Noteworthy, too, are the facts that two persons have t in ven- 
ture but not in century, 2 and that one has d in strange but not 
in stranger. There is no trace of dialect division on geo- 
graphical lines. 

We come now to the case of the development of a stop between 
nasal and spirant. Sense, comfort, and length are examples of 

1 Dudect Notes, in, pp. 168, 169. On p. 168 we find even censure and men- 
tion with a t. 

1 It is hardly necessary to say that not one of the twelve has the entirely 
artificial pronunciation sentyuri, ventyur. 
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combinations in which the spirant is voiceless. In such words 
there are three possibilities: (1) the first consonant may retain 
its voice and its nasality until the spirant begins, as in s + e 
+ fully voiced n -\- s; (2) the latter part of the nasal may, 
while retaining its nasality, become unvoiced, as in s -\- e -\- 
voiced n -\- voiceless n -\- s; (3) both voice and nasality may 
cease before the tongue or lip-position of the first consonant is 
abandoned, as in s + e + n -\- t -\- s. The first of these three 
pronunciations is, I think, rarely used : s + e -f- fully voiced 
n + s would be understood as sends rather than as sense. But 
the second and third are in common use, and are not always 
easily distinguished. If the spirant is voiced, there are only 
two varieties: (1) the nasal is immediately followed by the 
spirant, as in p -\- e -\- n -\- z; (2) the nasal quality ceases before 
the spirant begins, as in p -\- e -\- n -\- d -\- z. It should be said 
here that if the spirant is final, it is regularly whispered instead 
of voiced, whether a non-nasal stop is formed or not. 

In November, 1893, acting in behalf of the Phonetic Sec- 
tion, I sent out to nearly all parts of the United States a list 
of variable words. I received 140 replies, representing six 
states west of the Mississippi, and all the states east of that 
river, except New Jersey, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. My 
correspondents are all highly educated persons, a large propor- 
tion being college professors. The pronunciation indicated by 
each writer is supposed to be (as far as he can determine it) 
that of his " own unstudied speech." An amusing feature of the 
answers was the hostility manifested by many correspondents 
toward any peculiarities that did not belong to their own dia- 
lect : a man who pronounced wormp\ wondered whether it was 
possible for a human being to say $omp]>ii], while one who 
was partial to svrnp\>ir) expressed by three exclamation points 
his contempt for wormp]>. Nevertheless, I feel sure that nearly 
every writer described his own usage, in the main, intelligently 
and faithfully, although he may occasionally have been misled 
by the printed forms. 
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In the following table the figures show the percentage of 
speakers who develop a stop between the nasal and the spirant : 
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In the first two columns the contrast between the easy-going 
speech of the city and the careful utterance of the country is 
very marked. The pronunciation of rural New England and 
of Pennsylvania appears to be highly artificial. Notice the 
great difference between Pennsylvania and New Yoi'k State 
in the case of warmth. The extreme rarity of pendz, considered 
in connection with the popularity of fainz and senz (as shown in 
a preceding table), naturally leads to the supposition that, were 
it not for orthographic influences, the combination ndz would 
be very uncommon ; it is, I think, entirely foreign to my own 
dialect. 

To obtain a rough estimate of the prevailing practice 
in the United States, I have averaged the figures in all 
the foregoing tables (except the first), giving, however, 
three times as much importance to the North as to any 
other division : 
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I. Omission. 



bvmfis, . . 
l&ngmnpn, 
hcemfir, . 
sirmn, . . 
bonf, . . . 
senpri, . . 
sens, . . . 
venpr, . . 



15 
30 
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17 


25 
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brnnpps, . . 
kansvmppn, 
hcemppr, 
simpsn, 
bvntf, . 
sentpri, 
sentx, . . 
ventfir, . 



. 85 
. 70 
. 83 
. 83 
100 
. 75 
. 74 
. 92 



fainz, . . 
senz, . . 
strdn%, . 
stren^r, 
ceitzaiHi, 
CBitfes, . 
dtitirifdn, 
fan/™, - 



29 
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25 
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12 
11 
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faindz, . . 
sendz, . . 
strend%, . 
strend%3r, 

wrfksaati, 

CKTlkpS, . . 

distit)kf9n, 
foi}k/9n, . 
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70 
67 
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28 
88 
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II. Insertion. 



cemstordcem, 
kcsmfir, 
komprt, 
soman, . 
sDmHy, 
w)rm\>, . 
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64 
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54 



(empstardam, 20 

kmmppr, ... 21 

kompprt, 

scempsn, 

svmpHv, 

wormpi>, 




centssr, . 
fdrtintb, 
sents, . . 



lei\k)>, . 
strefik\>, 



. 21 
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. 26 
. 4 

. 79 

. 72 



One fact seems to be indicated by these numbers, namely, 
that a non-nasal stop is developed more readily before \> than 
before the other spirants. Compare something, warmth, four- 
teenth, length, 1 strength 1 with Amsterdam, camphor, comfort, 
answer, sense. It should be noted, however, that in all the 
words in the first series, except something, the spirant is final, 
whereas in the second list the consonants are followed, in 
every case but sense, by an atonic syllable. The presence of 
this unaccented syllable probably interferes with any lengthen- 
ing of the preceding consonant group, and so, perhaps, renders 
more difficult the development of a plainly audible p, t, or Jc. 
We may explain in this way the difference between something 
and the other examples of ]>. 2 Sense, on the other hand, shows 
only a few more insertions of t than answer. The prevalence 

1 From let)i> and strerfr, without k, come, I suppose, the forms len)> and 
streni>, which are occasionally used by educated speakers. 

* Possibly a consciousness of the component parts of something tends to 
check the introduction of a p in this word. 
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of p in Samson is doubtless due in part to the influence of the 
name Sampson. 

On merely theoretical grounds, a philologist would perhaps 
have supposed that every speaker would incline either to develop 
or to suppress the non-nasal stop throughout — that persons who 
said wmsterdazm would pronounce hamifar, and that those who 
pronounced bvmpfos would say kvmpfart. According to this 
supposition, sense and cents would always be confounded, some 
speakers omitting and some using the t in both words. 1 In 
actual speech, however, the influence of spelling plays an ex- 
tremely important part, and tends to make the spoken word 
correspond as closely as possible to its written symbol. In 
such cases as cents and rants, moreover, the presence of t in 
some other form of the word (cent, rant) must be taken into 
account. Furthermore, the evidence I have obtained seems to 
indicate that even without the agency of spelling and analogy 
the dialect of the individual speaker might be anything but 
consistent. 2 Among the 140 persons consulted, eight use h in 
length but not in strength, while two use it in strength but not 
in length; several have k in function but not in distinction; the 
p of consumption is omitted twice as often as that of bumptious? 
and p is twice as common in camphor as in comfort.* For the 
different treatment of the x in anxious and in anxiety there is 
doubtless some historical reason. 8 To one who is in the habit 

1 In point of fact, about 50 per cent, of my correspondents confound cents 
and sense, half of them by dropping the t from cents, and half by inserting it 
in sense. 

2 1 found in my replies nothing like consistency in the usage of any one 
person or of any one state. In New York and Pennsylvania there seemed 
to be somewhat less confusion than elsewhere. 

3 This word may be affected by the analogy of bump, from which it is per- 
haps derived. I do not understand, however, why consumption should lose 
its p so much oftener than Hampshire. 

4 1 suspect that the pronunciation of camphor is somewhat affected by the 
presence of a printed p, although here this letter is of course only a part of 
the digraph ph =f. 

5 For these two words the pronunciations given by the dictionaries, ceykfas 
and ozr\zai»ti, prove to be in accordance with the practice of the majority of 
speakers. 
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of regarding phonetic laws as operating inexorably and uni- 
formly, all these facts are rather surprising. But if we look 
at the matter in the light of every-day experience, we can 
easily understand the existence of countless inconsistencies. 
A child, for instauce, may learn length from someone who 
sounds the k, and strength from somebody who leaves it out, 
and then fail to assimilate these two words. It is, in fact, 
only when we examine, classify, and compare the pronuncia- 
tions of a large body of people, that we arrive at anything 
approaching regularity ; then, and then only, we begin to 
comprehend the principles that are determining speech- 
development. 

Can we, now, viewing our results as a whole, draw from 
them any general inferences? We may, at least, hazard a con- 
jecture. The tables have shown, on the one hand, a strong 
tendency to insert, and a weaker tendency to omit a stop 
between a nasal and a voiceless spirant. On the other hand, 
we have observed that nz almost never becomes ndz, while the 
opposite development is very general ; we have seen that in 
the group nd% the d appears to be falling out ; we may, too, 
note the fact that the growth of a 6 between m and z (as in 
times, crimson) or a d between n and v (as in anvil, envelope) is 
practically unknown. These facts seem to point to the follow- 
ing conclusions : 1st, living American English is averse to 
the combination of nasal -f- stop -f voiced spirant, which it 
strives to reduce and does not allow to develop ; 2d, with 
regard to the group nasal -f- stop -f voiceless spirant, there are 
at present two contrary tendencies, one — the stronger — work- 
ing to create and to preserve it, the other laboring to destroy 
it and to prevent its formation. All of these movements are 
held in check by the conservative influence of spelling. 

What are the special causes of these two conflicting inclina- 
tions — the fondness for the stop before voiceless, and the hos- 
tility to it before both voiceless and voiced spirants ? One is 
perhaps tempted, at first sight, to ascribe them both to defective 
perception. A child, thinking he hears ioormp]>, when the 
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speaker really says wormp, may adopt the former pronuncia- 
tion, and keep it through life. It is, however, important to 
remember that we are studying the dialects of cultivated men, 
to whom the printed word is, on the average, fully as familiar 
as the spoken one. In fact, a great many — possibly most — of 
the words in our list must have been first learned from books. 
We must, therefore, look elsewhere — in the operations of the 
vocal organs themselves — for a probable explanation. At this 
point it would be of great advantage to us to make a series of 
experiments with an instrument composed of Professor Weeks's 
soft palate explorer ' and Rousselot's voice indicator. 2 This I 
have been unable to do ; and until it is done, we must base our 
speculations on data obtained without artificial aid. 

In attempting to find some physiological reason for our 
phenomena, we must bear in mind that the stop, in any case, 
is barely audible, so that neither its presence nor its absence 
has any marked effect on the intelligibility of speech. This 
being understood, we may perhaps attribute the fall of the 
consonant to a certain sluggishness of the velum: in order to 
form a clear p, t, d, or k, the soft palate must be promptly 
raised ; and the speaker, vaguely aware that these sounds are 
not necessary, is naturally disposed to lift the veil in a leisurely 
way, sparing himself the effort of a sudden movement, and 
allowing the nasality to extend unnoticed into the following 
spirant. But how shall we explain the coming of a stop? 
There is in English (and in other languages as well) a general 
inclination to anticipate voicelessness — to devocalize the latter 
part of a sonant that precedes a surd or a pause : the v of have 
and the z of rose are examples of the loss of glottal vibration 
before a pause ; and we have already seen that a nasal stand- 
ing before a voiceless spirant, as in comfort, sense, length, is 
partly unvoiced. Now, it seems to me that the formation of 
a p, t, or k under these latter conditions may be due to an 

1 Harvard Notes and Studies, II, p. 213. 

'Revue des patois gallo^romana, No. 14-15, p. 79. 
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unconscious impulse to make the retraction of the soft palate 
coincide with the opening of the glottis. But whether this 
impulse is the result of a habit of associating the movements 
of these two organs, or of some unknown principle of economy, 
or of a different and wholly unsuspected cause, I shall not 
venture even to guess. 

C. H. Grandgent. 



